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Cover photograph: Australian Hobby Falco longipennis . (Copied from a photograph taken 
by David McDonald). 


This bird was photographed at the time of its release after having been rehabilitated in the care of 
Dale Gibbons. Upon release, the Hobby flew a short distance, alighting in a nearby eucalypt. A 
few minutes later, after assessing its new found freedom, the Hobby circled overhead and was 
then pursued by two magpies. This bird had been injured when it flew into the reflective windows 
at Hume and Isers. Since this release, a Hobby has been observed nearby in the vicinity of the 
Bendigo Saleyards on at least two occasions. 


Early Botanists of Australia - part 5 
Author: The Voluntary Guides of the Royal Botanic Gardens (Melbourne). 


Von Mueller 

The genus Muellerina commemorates the German-born botanist Baron von Mueller who, from 
1852, made Melbourne the chief centre of botanic activity on this continent for 44 years. He was 
Government Botanist and, for a period of time, held responsibility for the development of the 
Botanic Gardens. His fruitful collections led to the establishment of a colonial herbarium that 
evolved into the National Herbarium of Victoria. 


Mueller's exploration of Victoria was exhaustive. In 1860 he discovered Victoria's only Waratah, 
Telopea oreades, growing luxuriantly at an altitude of 400 feet above sea-level in the Nungatta 
Mountains. Later, Mueller botanised in other parts of Australia, naming many species including 
Western Australia's Red Flowering Gum, Eucalyptus ficifolia. 


Baron Ferdinand von Mueller was Australia's most decorated citizen and was a notable character 
in the Melbourne scene. He named over 2000 new species including the pretty Swainson Pea, 
Swainsona procumbens, and he wrote 800 books and major articles. 


Mueller was the chief 
collaborator with 
George Bentham in 
the composition of 
Flora Australiensis, of 
7 volumes published 
from 1863 to 1878. 
The Monash 
University holds 11 
volumes of an 
illustrated version of 
Flora Australiensis 
which shows 
Mueller's name on the 
cover. Many of the 
illustrations have 
Mueller's own writing 
on them and they are 
thought to have been 
Mueller's own books. 
One illustration of a 
plant which 
Drummond had named 
Billardiera ringens has 
Billardiera written in 
Mueller's handwriting 
with a question mark. 
Some other comments 
such as those on an 
illustration of 
Blennodia lasiocarpa 
indicate disputes with 
Bentham over the 
naming of plants. 
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BARON FERD, VON MUELLER. 
KCMG. ERS. M.& PhD. 


Woolls 


Mueller had 
correspondents and 
collectors all over 
Australia. One of 
these was William 
Woolls, a school- 
master at Kings 
School, Parramatta 
and, later Principal of 
his own Academy. 
He was subsequently 
appointed Rector of 
Richmond. He was a 
tireless worker who 
conducted a mammoth 
correspondence with 
Mueller, spanning 
over 36 years. The 
genus Woollsia was 
named in his honour 
by Mueller from a 
species collected in the 
Blue Mountains by 
Louisa Atkinson. 
Woolls was a 
dedicated amateur 
botanist, well 
acquainted with the 
work of early 
botanists in Australia. 
One of many species 
honouring his memory 
is the delicate little 
rufous Greenhood 
Orchid, Prerostylis 
woollsii. 


Young Mr Woolls, Schoolmaster of Parramatta. (From a portrait in . 
Mitchell Library) 


Atkinson 

Caroline Louisa Atkinson is our first native-born botanist. She was a delicate child with little 
formal education. During her life she wore sensible bush attire with a special plant-collecting 
wallet hanging from her shoulder. By 1861 she had provided Woolls and Mueller with 300 
specimens, among which was the dainty Flax Lily, Dianella laevis. She also wrote articles for the 
Sydney Morning Herald. 


The genus Atkinsonia was named in her honour by Mueller. An example of this genus is 
Atkinsonia ligustrina, a mistletoe found in the Blue Mountains. She married James Calvert, a 
member of Leichardt's first expedition. At the age of 38 she died of tuberculosis, shortly after 
giving birth to her second child. On her death, her friend Woolls wrote 


Yes, she still lives! Her lasting fame 
Shall dwell in Atkinsonia's name, 
And long as Tomah loves to wear 
Its leafy garlands - she is there! 


dares ho Society of VS.W., Vol. NEIL, 1908. Plate XIV. 


so HOLINE LOUISA WARING CALVERT (ice ATKINSON,} 
(1834 - 1872). 


Dietrich 

Another person to correspond with Mueller was the German, Amalie Dietrich, the first 
professional woman botanist in Australia. She arrived in Brisbane in 1863 and arduously travelled 
throughout Queensland for nearly 10 years, collecting for the Godeffroy Museum, Hamburg. She 
was particularly successful in the discovery of new species and Mueller honoured her by the 
epithet Acacia dietrichiana. She had collected this wattle at Lake Elphinstone, Queensland, and had 
sent it to Mueller. Her portrait shows the face of a tenacious woman, prematurely aged by physical 
hardships. 


In 1873, she arrived back in Hamburg "a little grey-haired, bent lady wearing canvas shoes...and 
accompanied by two tame eagles." 


Bailey 

In 1875, Frederick Bailey was appointed by the Queensland Government to enquire into diseases 
of livestock and plants. In 1881, he was appointed Colonial Botanist of Queensland, a position he 
held until his death. His interests included economic plants, timbers, and medicinal plants used by 
aborigines; he published several works. Bailey's name is connected with about 50 species of 
Australian plants, including the popular Cootamundra Wattle, Acacia baileyana. 


Rowan 

Ellis Rowan's love for the unique flora of Australia took her from her native Melbourne into the 
remotest parts of the continent. She travelled alone in Queensland from Mackay to Cape York 
Peninsula. She relied heavily on Mueller for precise scientific descriptions of the plants she drew. 


Ellis Rowan is considered to be the finest Australian botanical artist of the 18th century. Her bold 
painting of the Kangaroo Paw, Anigozanthos bicolor, illustrates the lushness and vividness of her 
work. She also commemorated the gentle Rev Woolls. Her elegant painting of Woollsia pungens 
is beautifully illustrated with bold brush strokes. 947 of Rowan's paintings are held by the 
National Library of Australia. Paintings such as that of Hibiscus drummondii are a lasting tribute 
to her tireless work. 


Conclusion 

Beginning with Dampier, and following Cook's epic voyage and the return of Banks, great interest 
developed in England and Europe concerning the cultivation of species of plants from Australia. 
Botanists were sent here from Kew and others came at their own expense. 


Many of the illustrations which we have used have come from British periodicals published 
approximately 150 years ago, which regularly included coloured illustrations of Australian plants. 
The efforts of our early botanists made such illustrations possible. 


From the 1830's, Australian plants were ousted from favour by the collections of more appealing 
plants brought back from Northern America and Eastern Asia. 


Work continued, however, on the discovery and identification of Australian plants, and resident 
botanists (Gunn, Drummond, Mueller and others) began to dominate the Australian scene after the 
1830's. This was to culminate, eventually, in the efforts of native-born Australian botanists. 


The commemoration of people by using their names for Australian plants, was not just a matter of 
being in the right place at the right time. The efforts of many who deserved recognition were 
overlooked, while some who passed but briefly, or who never came at all were so rewarded. 


In this presentation on the ‘Early Botanists of Australia’, we have drawn attention to the often 
bewildering names given to Australian plants, showing how many of our plant names were chosen 
for the purpose of honouring botanists and others in the history of botanical exploration in 
Australia. By doing this, we hope to have partly explained the early history of botany in Australia, 


most of which has been overlooked by Australians in general. 


A BFNC Howpathetical 
Author: Peter 


Usually, life at Lyal GLEN IS MOOR Serene, however, currently, an investigation is being held 
into the BFNC Inc. Someone has ROB's dusky MOOR'S hen, and JACK IPS' hen is also 
missing! 


"I reckon it's done a BURTON", said Long TOM Silvereye, "and it's on its way to Axedale by 
now." 


A teal 'OverLINDNER’, JOHN thought. "Their fence is LOW", IAN agreed. "Definitely PUT 
TOO LOW, TOM, and the WALL IS, BRUCE, no higher." 


"Probably fled to the HILLS", GRAHAM offered. 
"Where", murmured JANE, "on a CLEARY DAVISitors can see forever." 


"And, only a STONE'S throw away", NANCY nodded to ALEX. "We just hope it didn't get run 
over by LEESON'S LORRY." 


"Waal" drawled BILL, "this HOLSWORTH investigating. Ah suspect a fox or maybe a JAC 
KEL, UM??" 


"What RUDDICK!" Sniffed BOB, with a head cold. "I see, young BILL, FLENTIJE of traces of 
BURTON CLAY here. Look at all that GOO, LEA!" 


"But look! WATT'S FRED and MARGARET eating?" "Only Pardalote drum-sticks" they 
answered, "we got them from D McDONALD'S shop.” 


"So I will thank you to diSPENCE, ALLAN, with your CADDYish insinuations, or ELLIS!" 
PETER. 


"FRANKLYn", suggested DON, "I thought it would be relatives of ROB's”. "WAT, KIN'S folk 
of mine!" cried CYNTHIA. "I know of at least FYFFE suspects ROD! What about MARY WILL 
SON? Or even JOHN Hawk-eye ROBBIN'S SON? And ALF, HOWE do you know it wasn't 
ROD, ORR JAN?" 

No one knew! 


But, out in the HELEN BOONdocks of Kamarooka, the immediate Past-President and her pet 
GIBBONS sat down to dine on a Chicken Casserole! 


She smiled. 
"Another WIN DE ME. Oh well! Pass the SALTER, BARBARA!" 


Author's note: No reference is intended to any living person (except for a few people who were 
at the BFNC Social evening in December). The performance was before a mostly alive audience in 
the DA's office, Epsom. 


Just Watchin' 
Authors: Jean & John Ipsen 


In the warm days of January 1991, it's been a pleasure to just sit and watch the many birds 
enjoying their usual activities on our small, protected site at Lyal Glen near Redesdale. 


While watching a flowering eucalypt where the Red Wattlebirds and Yellow-tufted Honeyeaters 
coursed about trying to beat each other for the last cups of nectar, we noticed that the Lorikeets had 
moved on. An old bee-keeper once said, "If you want to find honey, get to the site ahead of the 
Keets!" Our Keets had already moved on to new fields of abundance. As we sat, a trusting Black- 
eared Cuckoo came and sat very close to us giving a good display of its plumage. 


From our window we could watch a pair of Grey Shrike-thrushes feed their young. We had 
watched them build their nest on top of an old White-browed Babbler's nest, produce 3 eggs and 
later, feed their young. When we pointed the nest out later to Peter Allan, he discovered that it was 
empty with the chicks being fed nearby. Also from the window, we could watch a pair of Black- 
faced Cuckoo-shrikes which have built a nest and raised a second clutch on the same forked branch 
with only a few weeks separating the 2 successful broods. The first juveniles were around to 
watch the parents in all their activities. These birds, the Bifcus, as birdos are wont to call them, 
have set habits. When the mate is returning to the nest for its turn at caring for eggs or young, it 
will alight a short distance away and assume an uninterested pose, then, after taking a casual look 
about, watching for predators, it will sidle to its nest and take over. This year we were fortunate in 
seeing 2 pair of Cuckoo-shrikes bring up their broods successfully. 


A pair of Olive-backed Orioles that we watched early in the year had not been so successful. Their 
nest had been wrecked in a storm and one fully-fledged young had died in the grass below the 
nest. Although we watched and the birds were still about the area, we could find no other nest. 
We saw one advanced young bird being fed occasionally by the adults. An interesting note is that 
we saw the chick pull and eat green berries from a holly bush. 


Two nests of Dusky Wood-swallows, built high on green limbs, were very successful. They gave 
us thrills as they planed about over the dam until an Australian Hobby (Little Falcon) swooped in 
to chase the Wood-swallows, but we were pleased to see it on its way without a meal. 


Although we won't tell you about all of our bird friends, we must tell of a pair of White-browed 
Scrub-wrens that feed quietly around the grass and rocks under the shrubs. From their leg-bands 
we know that they remain but we haven't yet found a nest there, although nests can be found along 
the Coliban River nearby. 


Meeting report: Regional bike-riding and walking tracks 
Author: Win Demeo 


On Tuesday, February 12th, Jane Cleary and I attended a meeting which was called to discuss the 
proposed walking and bike-riding tracks through the forest areas surrounding Bendigo. The 
purpose of these tracks is to improve access to the bushland and areas of interest. The entire track 
is 65km long and there are picnic areas and car-parking areas planned. There are several small 
tracks which are mainly on public land and some other stretches which will be used are along 
government roads. The track is to be integrated with the Bendigo 2020 plan. . 


The proposed bushland trails have been surveyed by Paul Dartnell and maps have been drawn up. 
Sign posts will be very important. 


The meeting was also attended by representatives from the Shire of Stathfieldsaye, the Loddon- 
Campaspe Planning Authority, VicRoads. the City of Bendigo, and the Department of 
Conservation and Environment. 


Birds of the Wheat-fields 
Author: Keith Graham 


Little Stubble Quail (Turnix velox) 
In the January/February edition of Whirrakee, I noted with some surprise, the Little Stubble Quail 
listed as a rare Summer migrant. 


I have been fortunate to observe this bird over many years, almost exclusively in grain crops at 
harvest time. This year, they could possibly have been described as common, with most paddocks 
having 10 to 20 birds. 


The adult is a rusty brown with markings of darker and lighter feathers. It is a small bird (125- 
140cm) although, in flight, its wingspan suggests that it is much larger. It flushes with a sharp call 
but without the whirr of the Stubble Quail, showing the fawn and white of its underparts. It flies 
rapidly in a curved flight and drops suddenly to cover. 


They probably arrive in the late Spring and are seldom seen after January. Graham Pizzey 
describes them as "Uncommon to locally common. Nomadic to part migratory."" 


One day, late in November, I arrived home from harvesting the midday shift to be greeted by a 
Weeties box on the kitchen table, containing a newly hatched Little Stubble Quail, a rusty coloured 
ball of fluff about 2.5cm in diameter, complete with the darker (nesting) camoflage stripes of most 
ground birds. Unfortunately my camera was without film so the chick was returned un- 
photographed to its place of capture. I doubt that the parents would have any trouble locating it as 
it was very vocal, even to my hearing. 


Tailor Bird (Cisticola exilis) 

Another bird that is often common in the wheatfields is the Golden-headed Cisticola or Tailor Bird. 
It is a small bird (90-115cm) and the 'golden head' is rather more a bright fawn and its back and 
wings are streaked with blackish feathers. It makes itself obvious by rising in front of harvesting 
machinery and hovering above the crop with a flutteing flight. I have not seen either its nest or its 
young although its general behavior suggests that there are young in the vicinity. 


This species was also common at harvest time but soon deserted the grain stubbles. I would be 
interested to know more about the habitat where they spend most of the year. 


No doubt the clearing of land for agriculture has diminished many bird species but these 2 
inconspicuous birds seem to have been able to adapt to an alien habitat. 


Reference 
Pizzey, G. Field Guide to Birds of Australia 


Easter Campout Notice 
Author: John Lindner 


Location Mt. Samaria (between Benalla and Mansfield). Distance from Bendigo is about 
240km. 


Dates From Friday March 29 (Good Friday) until Tuesday April 2. Some may be able to 
travel up to the campsite on the Thursday night. 


Details Full details of the campsite, available facilities, how to get there etc. will be 
announced by John Guley or John Lindner at the Club's General Meeting on March 13, or you 
could telephone John Guley (49 3479) to find out these details. In any case, if you intend to 
participate in this campout, you should notify John Guley. 


Bird Banding in the Whipstick State Park 
Author: Jean Ipsen 


During the weekend of January 19th, 1991, we arranged an excursion to the Whipstick State Park 
to band birds under the rules of the Australian Bird and Bat Banding Schemes; 6 operators had an 
interesting and enjoyable time. 


Early in the morning, we netted a Spotted Nightjar that came to the dam to have its last drink before 
retiring to sleep. It was a beautiful, soft-plumaged bird and members were pleased to note that it 
was so placid while being handled. 


Several species of Honeyeater were the most numerous birds encountered, the White-eared and 
Brown-headed easily outnumbering the Yellow-tufteds. One Tawny-crowned, a Yellow-plumed 
and a Purple-gaped Honeyeater were all in good, distinct adult plumage, making identification clear 
to all. A Gilberts Whistler male also favoured us with a good tan throat but a male Red-capped 
Robin was in eclipse plumage and not so readily identified. 


Yellow-rumped Pardalotes, Chestnut-rumped Thornbills, Weebills, and a Yellow Robin were all 
netted out in the surrounding forest but most activity was around the Upper Millwood Dam which 
was recently refilled by the early January rains. 


Two female Variegated Fairy Wrens were the last we caught on a fine morning as we were packing 
to return home and, as they called and twittered while being measured and banded, we were 
favoured by a pair of brightly plumaged males coming to within 2 metres of the banding table. At 
one time this Fairy Wren was known as the Purple-backed Wren but now it is lumped in with the 
Variegated Fairy Wrens. As these males cavorted around the table and nearby shrubs, calling in 
answer to the distress calls of the females, we had a perfect view of their handsome purple backs. 


Western Brown Snake (Gwarder Pseudonaga nuchalis) found in Robinvale 
Author: John Curr 


On Friday, January 25, 1991, a long-standing Field naturalist friend came to me with an unusually 
coloured Brown Snake. Alex Fisher has spent a lifetime in the Mallee but he was confused by this 
reptile as it was unlike any that he had ever seen before. 


The snake had been killed by Les Baker in his garage in Vine Court, Robinvale. Fortunately, it 
had only received one blow and the snake remained in good condition. It was about 100cm_long; 
its body was slender and its head narrow. It was coloured a fawny brown but it was characterised 
by charcoal coloured bands 6 to 7 cm long, evenly spaced 8 to 9cm apart. The underside was 
cream coloured with bright orange along the edges of the scales. From the tail there were 2 
underside scales. Several centimetres behind the head were 3 black spots. 


Several months ago, I had been given a photo of a similar reptile which had been photographed on 
the roadside near Tibooburra and, at that stage I had concluded that it was a Western Brown 
Snake. Apparently there is a wide variation in the colour and patterns on these snakes. In this 
case, the reptile was slaty grey with steel blue coloured bands. Since then, more information has 
been printed which suggests that it is quite likely that the snake killed by Les Baker is the first 
example (to my knowledge) of a Western Brown Snake discovered in Robinvale. 


I have a photo of an unusual Brown Snake which I observed at Lake Powell, 19km South along 
the Swan Hill Highway. This specimen was much larger, about 1.6m long. It was distinctly 
brown with lighter grey-brown bands spaced evenly along its body. There were no observable 
black spots on its head and, of course, I didn't examine its underside as it was very much alive so, 
in this case, I can't be sure if it was a Western Brown Snake. Robinvale is at the southern edge of 
the Western Brown Snake's recognised range. 


I have observed several of these banded snakes which had been killed on the back roads around 


Ivanhoe in the last 12 months - this is probably the easiest way to have a look at these reptiles. I 
saw one with a different colour variation halfway to Mungo National Park from Robinvale 2 years 
ago. In this case, the snake was a yellowy brown'with a distinct black head and black speckles on 
its body. 


I had guessed that the Western Brown Snake would eventually be found in this area around 
Robinvale and this specimen, which is now preserved in Mr Fisher's freezer, provides the first 
definite evidence. Positive confirmation will be sought in Melbourne. 


References 
Cogger, HG. Reptiles and Amphibians of Australia 
Readers Digest. Australian Dangerous Creatures 


Notes on Western Brown Snakes seen at Nombinnie Campout (Spring 1990) 
Author: R Orr 


When we were at Nombinnie Nature Reserve during the Spring Campout last year, Jan and I saw 
2 Western Brown Snakes at close quarters. The first of these was near the Yathong Escarpment 
when we had driven back before the rest of the group to a patch of daisies which we had seen on 
the way to the Escarpment that I wanted to photograph. I parked the car under the shade of a 
Bimble Box and left Jan there while I wandered around in the hot sun with my camera and tripod 
selecting the clumps of plants which appeared to be in the best condition. When I used the last of 
the film in the camera I headed back to the car for another film, not thinking about reptiles at all 
because the vegetation was so short, although the daisies were growing sufficiently thickly to 
cover the soil almost completely. Fortunately, I was headed back into the sun and saw the snake 
because its scales were shining so brightly even though it was in the shade of the tree. It was 
obviously heading for the deep shade under the car right under the driver's side door that I'd been 
about to open. The snake and I both froze and I had time to tell Jan who opened the door and 
could look down on the snake, which was a good 1.3 m long and quite slender with a very small 
head. It was a light brown in colour with very dark markings at the back of the head. It soon 
became bored with us and proceeded under the car and out the other side, obviously intent on 
going somewhere else. I had time to change the film in the camera and followed it at a distance of 
a couple of metres until it became annoyed and began to turn back along itself preparing to strike at 
me if I went any closer. I wasn't able to change to a longer lens so my photos are a bit too distant 
to give a satisfactory impression of anything much apart from the daisies. 


The second snake was seen later in the week when a group of us travelled back from Mt Hope 
along the southern boundary of the Nature Reserve looking for a lunch spot. The weather was hot 
and fairly cloudy but, again we were not too concerned about snakes as we all were wearing good 
boots and either long trousers or shorts and gaiters so we were reasonably well protected. Rob 
Moors called out and told us that a snake was heading towards us as we sat in the shade at our 
lunch spot so we all moved away quietly and were able to join up with Rob and then to follow and 
walk alongside this snake as it continued its journey. This one was the same rich light brown as 
the other and had similar dark brown markings behind the head. Although it was a smaller snake, 
it was still a fair size, over 1m long, and very slender. Whenever one of us came too close it 
showed how fast it could move and very rapidly moved away. It travelled through several patches 
of light shrubby vegetation but then tired of us and headed for more substantial shelter under fallen 
timber. 


When we told Doug Whitney about our walk with this snake, he was concerned that we may not 
have realised how nasty they can become, and how rapidly they can turn and attack when they are 
annoyed, but we were pretty wary and kept our distance, always letting it continue in its preferred 
direction. I expect that it would have become much more agitated though, if one of us had moved 
in front and cut off its escape route. 


Neither of these snakes had any coloured banding or other markings that we could see except for 
the dark brown markings behind the head. 


From the Specimen Table; What is it? 
Author: David McDonald 


As an attempt to elicit more response from members to Whirrakee articles, a new segment will be 
included in Whirrakee featuring a photograph of a natural history specimen, whether it be flora, 
fauna or geological. Members are invited to respond in identifying and providing information 
about the photograph which will be printed in Whirrakee each month. 


At monthly meetings of the BFNC, unknown specimens are sometimes brought in for 
identification. It is quite possible that the identity of the specimen whose photograph appears in 
this monthly feature may not be known by the contributor of the photograph. In such a case we 
hope that a reader of Whirrakee will be able to identify the specimen and provide the editor with 
this information for the benefit of the contributor of the photograph as well as other members. 


To aid identification, any important colouration, location or habitat may be included with the 
photograph. 


Members are also invited to send in a photo of any specimen that they would like identified or 
which they feel is of interest to others. Photographs can be provided in many forms and can 
usually be copied from prints, negatives or slides, whether black & white or colour. 


Address all correspondence to the editor: Mr R Orr, 
2 Cockerel Ct, 
BENDIGO, 3550. 


This month's specimen was collected and photographed by Rod Orr in the Kennington Bushland 
Reserve and is shown at approximately 14 times life size. 
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Growing Natives from Seed 
Author: John Allen 


When I came to this country some thirty odd years ago, the only gum I had seen was the Blue 
Gum which was grown in the parks around where I lived at the time. I thought that it was the only 
gum tree which grew in this country. By the time I acquired this plot I had, of course, found out 
that there were hundreds of different types of gums; I note that Blakey lists over thirty types of 
Ironbarks. 


When I first started to collect seed I had difficulty in deciding which seed to collect as there were 
three sorts of seed pods found on old wood, last year's growth and new growth. I soon learnt that 
the hard seed pods which were still closed were the ones to collect. I was given to understand that 
the seed pods had to be heated to get them open and tried lots of ways to achieve this until I 
realised that the way nature does it was by far the best. Now I just put the seed pods in a shallow 
metal tray and let the sun do the work and this results in a greater number of viable seed. 


At first I thought that everything that was shed was seed but found that a large amount of the 
material was 'chaff' and that some of the gum seed was as fine as dust. For sowing I found that 
ice cream containers are good as the seed can be spread over a wider surface than a plant pot. I 
make the drainage holes from the inside as that allows the water to drain away more easily. Any 
open garden soil can be used and it should be well firmed down before sowing the seed which 
must then be lightly covered with a dusting of soil. I have found it best to put the seed containers 
in a shade house or a large box with a plastic cover. The white poly boxes used for vegetables and 
fruit are ideal and it is only necessary to cover them with a plastic sheet which has a piece of wood 
tacked to each end to hold it in place. Before placing the containers in the box stand them in water 
half way up their sides until they are well soaked. They can then be placed in the box or shade 
house and should need further watering until the seedlings appear. If they do become dry you will 
need to repeat the soaking procedure as I have found it nearly impossible to water from the top 
without displacing the fine seed. 


Wattle seeds need to be treated differently as they have a very hard coating. It is necessary to pour 
boiling water over them before sowing or the seeds will remain for ages before coming up, if at all. 
The larger size of wattle seed also means that they are not so easily displaced by watering from the 
top. 


Seed sown in late summer should ready for transplanting any time in autumn. I like to leave the 
transplanting until the seedlings are about 2.5 cm (1 inch) high and try to choose an overcast day. 
I find plastic tube pots best as they stack close together and retain their moisture better. The plants 
grown from seed sown in late summer should be ready for planting out in early spring and those 
grown from spring sowing should be ready for planting out in autumn. When planting out it is 
necessary to loosen the soil to at least six inches, fill the hole with water and when this has soaked 
away put the plant in and firm the soil well. It is a good idea to protect the plant with a plastic 
guard and it is important to water regularly as the plant will die if it dries out. It should be watered 
for a year and then should be left to look after itself. Young trees should be watched for pests, 
especially scale, which can be treated with white oil. Pyrethrum will kill caterpillars such as 
spitfires. 


Never import soil; always plant in the soil as it is. Never use a posthole digger as this makes the 
sides of the hole too hard causing the roots to stop there and the hole may become a well in winter 
causing the plant to become waterlogged. Avoid over-staking gums as when the stake rots off the 
plant will miss its support and will not have put out roots to anchor itself. Above all never forget 
to water for the first year. 


From the Mailbag 
Author: Laurie Leeson 


Each month the club receives a number of newsletters and magazines; some by subscription and 
some in exchange for Whirrakee. These are available from the club librarian at club meetings. 
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Publications received recently include: 

Habitat Vol. 18 No. 5 October '90 & Vol. 18 No. 6 December '90 
Australian Natural History Vol. 23 No. 6 Spring '90 & Vol. 23 No. 7 Summer '90/'91 
Conservation News Vol. 22 No. 9 October '90, No. 10 November '90 & No. 11 December ‘00. 
The Victorian Naturalist Vol. 107 No. 4 August '90 & No. 5/6 October/December '90. 

ECOS No. 66 Summer '90/'91. | 

Park Watch No. 163 December '90. 

VNPA Newsletter Vol. 9 No. 11 December '90. — 

Environment Victoria Issue 79 September/October '90. 

East Gippsland Coalition News October '90. Pe: 
Geelong F.N.C. Newsletter No. 288 Oct '90, No. 289 November & No. 290 December '90. 
Geelong Naturalist Vol. 27 No.2 Spring'90. 

Ballarat F.N.C. Excursion-News Sheet October '90, November '90 & December '90. 
Sunraysia F.N.C. Sun-Nat Vol.29 No.9 Oct '90, No. 10 Nov '90 & No. 11 December '90. 
Castlemaine Naturalist No.161 October '90, No. 162 November '90 & No. 163 December '90. 
The Bird Observer No. 702 October '90 & No. 703 November '90. . 


Excursion report: Millwood Dam 
Author: Win Demeo 


On Sunday, February 17th, 10 members of the BFNC went birdwatching at Millwood Dam in the 
Whipstick State Park. Zee te seri ee . : . 

We saw the following birds: Bronzewing Pigeon, Red Wattlebird, Collared Sparrowhawk, Grey 
Currawong, White-winged Chough, Weebill, Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike, Silvereye, Buff-rumped — 
Thornbill, Chestnut Rumped Thornbill, Fan-tailed Cuckoo, Australian Raven, Variegated Wren, 
White-eared Honeyeater, Brown-headed Honeyeater, Yellow-rumped or Spotted Pardalote, Little — 
Eagle. The Grey Box trees were flowering. On my way home I saw a wallaby. 


(Win and others who were concerned about encountering Kangaroos on the roads, left after we 
had finished our BYO meal at Millwood Dam. The 5 of us who stayed on then travelled back 
towards Bendigo to the Uncommitted land U2 where we walked several pleasant kilometres in the 
dusk. Just before it became quite dark we heard Shy Hylacolas calling and were fortunate to see a 
Nightjar flying low over the taller mallees. It was a very enjoyable way to spend Sunday evening, 
thanks to John Guley's good idea. We also found enough interesting plants there to make this a 


worthwhile place to re-visit in Spring. R Orr) 


Notes from the BFNC meeting (February) 
Author: WinDemeo Shey 


38 members and friends were present at the meeting. 7 : 7s 

The Club will make a submission on the proposed bushland Walking and Bike-riding Trails in the 
Bendigo area. R Orr commented on the oily waste which had been dumped in the Wellsford 
Forest, which can be seen from the proposed Bushland Trail. Sas oe 
The VENCA Campout is at Howman's Gap on the long weekend in March - several of our 
members are going. ee = ee iets See bei 
Glenise Moors reported after inspecting a Spotting Scope and obtaining prices for consideration by 
the Bird Observers Group. Glenise also spoke about the wasps which had been brought into the 


Department of Agriculture for identification. es ees 
The Club has purchased a wireless microphone for use at General Meetings. It was used 
successfully at this meeting forthe firsttime. es hehe eee 


Diary 


Meetings 
Wednesday March 13 ‘Survey of Barn Owls at Bacchus Marsh’, Speaker: Dean Hewish. 


Wednesday April 10 Early Botanists of Australia’. Presented by the Voluntary Guides 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Melbourne. 


Bird Observers Group 

Friday April 4, 7:30pm, Department of Agriculture, Epsom 
Bird of the Night: The Grey-crowned Babbler. 

Speaker: Bill Flentje, 'Some birds of the Bendigo District’. 


Mammal Survey Group 
Thursday March 21, 8pm, A Bridley's home (46 1474) 
Committee meeting 


Wednesday March 20, 8pm, W Demeo's home, Kamarooka (36 9226) 


Excursions 
Details of the March excursion will be announced at the Club Meeting. 


